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“i and 4 
an THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. | had ripened her beauty, and though always lovely, 
are eT era ens she now possessed a calmness and dignity which 
uns CHAPTER XXvV. added new grace to the old. As she looked through 


through i ‘ : , : : 
in list o E shall now visit the city of Magdeburg itself. | the window a bright smile came over her face, and 
she rushed to the door. A moment afterwards she 


ted, they An one of the streets in the neighbourhood of the 
trary, 8 J Magnificent cathedral, and the Convent of the Bare- | returned to the room on the arm of Harry Wyndham. 
There was an expression of deep and tender affection 


ene foot Friars, stood a little house, neat and comfortable 

{ition off 2 2ppearance. Before the window the face of Helena | in his face as he looked down at her, and yet there 

11 becom ff 8S anxiously peering down the street, evidently ex- | was a dissatisfaction—a something of restlessness or 
pecting some one. The sorrows which she had borne | pain in it, which did not escape her watchful eye. 
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722 THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 


‘‘ What ails you, Harry?” she said. ‘I expected 
to see your face radiant with happiness and thank- 
fulness to God, who has been so gracious ‘as to cause 
the imperials to withdraw. Surely,” she added, 
archly, “ you don’t want more fighting ?” 

‘‘No, indeed, I do not,” he answered, earnestly; 
‘‘and yet something warns me that this is but a 
false silence, and that the real storm will break above 
our heads with terrible fury. The prince should 
not interfere in these matters, for he has no expe- 
rience whatever.’ These last words he said more to 
himself. 

‘‘ What has he done?” asked Helena; “ cannot 
you tell me? Iam so anxious to know.” 

‘‘It is very simple,” answered her lover. ‘' You 
know the fire of the imperials suddenly stopped this 
morning, and, as far as we could discern, the enemy 
manifested the intention to withdraw. The prince, 
Ohristian William, immediately insists upon diminish- 
ing the watches and the number of rounds, for he 
says the burghers have been troubled enough already. 
Of course, Lord Falkenberg would not consent to 
any such thing, and he is quite right; for in such 
cases double vigilance and watchfulness are neces- 
sary. These imperials are not to be trusted further 
than they can be seen; and I am almost certain that 
they are meditating some dastardly trick.” 

‘‘We are in God’s hand, Harry,” said Helena; 
‘‘and I believe that whatever the prince adminis- 
trator does, he does it with the intention of benefiting 
both our cause and the city.” 

‘No doubt,” said Harry, somewhat bitterly, 
** but it is just there his fault Mos. He is too wise in 
his own conceit.” He paused, and added, in a lower 
voice, as if reviewing while he spoke the position 
of affairs, ‘‘But why docs he not listen to wiser 
and older men? His whole measure of arming the 
citizens has been a failure. The poor complain that 
they have too much to bear, and the rich that they 
have ; they quarrel amongst themselves, and not aday 
passes but that we have trouble with them. What 
was expedient in Stralsund is useless and worse 
here, and the administrator ought to see it. I 
must go again to the Rathhouse and support Falken- 
berg. It is our duty, and he must not be left to do 
it all by himself.” 

With many entreaties, however, Helena prevailed 
upon him to sit down and take some food, which, as 
he had not tasted any for some hours, was very 
welcome, though he would probably have forgotten 
to take it in his excitement and dissatisfaction. It was 
very late ere he came home again, weary and tired, 

and still more dissatisfied than before. He found 
the pastor and his daughter waiting for him to hear 
the result of the deliberations at the Rathhouse; and 
it was not to be wondered at, with their little 
experience in military matters, that the cessation of 
the imperial fire made a greater impression upon 
them than the fact that caution now became much 
more imperious than ever. In a simple and fervent 
prayer, the pastor thanked God for the happy news, 
and for having delivered them so far out of the 
enemy’s hand. Commending their lives and their 
souls into His hands, they repaired to rest, and were 
soon in a calm slumber, entirely ignorant of the 
fearful doom which had at that time already been 
pronounced over the unhappy city. Before the morn- 
ing their rest was roughly broken. 

‘Harry! Harry! I hear alarm-bells ringing, and 
I fancy they are shooting in the city.” 





Such were the old pastor’s words as he stood in 
the early day, trembling and half-dressed, before 
Harry’sdoor. After having knocked repeatedly and 
heard no answer, he opened the door, and found tho 
room empty, and the bed so little disturbed that the 
occupant could scarcely have used it. At the samo 
time the. noiso drew nearer and nearer, and the 
report of firearms fell more quickly upon the ear. 

‘‘ Father, father!”? Helena cried, in a frightened 
voice; ‘‘what isthis noise? Is the city being taken?” 

She stood in the door of the room, with her 
hands clasped, and her pale face looking anxiously 
into that of her father. ‘Is there not danger?” 
she continued; ‘‘I have never heard the noise so 
near us before.” 

‘“We are in the hand of God, my child, and he 
will guard us from danger,” said the old man, 
devoutly; “but I almost fear that the worst has 
come. Let us dress and go downstairs, where we 
can pass the time in prayer, till we know something 
more certain.” 

The confused shout of soldiers, the clash of swords, 
and the ring of firearms became louder than ever, 
and it was with trembling hands that the pastor 
dressed himself, and hurried to join Helena and the 
old servant in the lower room. Here, amidst the 
noise which increased every moment, they knelt down, 
having made fast the door, and the pastor breathed a 
short and earnest prayer to God that he might help 
and protect them. Nearer and nearer came thic 
tumult, more fierce were the cries, more piercing 
the shrieks of the women and children. It was 
an awful moment, full of the direst suspense. Soon 
the little street below resounded with men’s voices. 
Then they all sprang back, for a shot from a pistol 
had smashed the lock of their door. The soldiers 
— in upon them, and there seemed no possi- 

ility of resisting their brute anger. But at this 
crisis of their fate Harry’s voice was heard. Sharper 
rang the clash of swords, and in another minute he 
was seen forcing his way into the room, wearing, to 
their astonishment, the guise of an imperial trooper. 
We draw a veil over the scene that followed, and the 
murderous strife that filled the city. An hour later, 
and Harry might be seen carrying Helena in his 
arms, and hastening to the cathedral, followed by 
the pastor and his servant. They opened the back- 
door, when a horrible spectacle presented itself to 
them—the church was filled with the lifeless bodies 
of women and children. They turned back, but the 
buildings behind them were in flames. ‘The air was 
filled with screams. 

‘‘Then to our own church,” cried Harry, flying 
past the side of the cathedral into Broad Street, the 
principal street of the town. The spectacle increased 
in horror. Women, little children, old men were 
rushing about frantically ; heaps of corpses covered 
the street, the stones were slippery with blood. Still 
they fled on, hoping to reach their own little church 
in safety, when turning into a little square they met 
a solitary horseman. 

He pulled up when he saw them; he jumped from 
his horse; he was by theirside. ‘‘ Pastor Hermann, 
Helena, how is this! Follow me; hold my stirrup 
on each side; and you, sir,” turning to Hany, 
‘leave us.” 

‘“‘ And you, sir, leave us!” said the officer, sternly, 
pointing with his sword in a different direction, 
imagining that he spoke to one of the imperial 
soldiers. 
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At that moment, however, it flashed across Harry’s 
brain that he had seen the Croat officer before. Yes ; 
he was sure of it now. It was the same one whose 
life he had saved in tho skirmish on his way to 
Stralsund. And thus, while still supporting Helena, 
he said, lifting up his face to the officer, ‘Do you 
not remember meeting me on theo Demmin Heath, 
Herr Captain, six months ago, with your Croats?” 

‘What!’ cried the officer, astonished; ‘can this 
be true? I owe you a great debt, sir. It is good 
that you are thus disguised, for the troops are taking 
fearful revenge, and have sworn to kill every man in 
the town—and every woman too,” he added, with a 
faint and painful smile, ‘‘to judge by what I have 
already seen. But no more words, for time is 
aap hy and we are running great danger. Pastor,” 

e said to the astonished old man, who could hardly 
believe his eyes and ears, ‘‘ grasp my stirrup; and 
you”’—he turned to the servant—‘“‘ grasp the other.” 
Then, addressing himself to Harry, he said, throw- 
ing him his own cloak, ‘“‘ Throw this hussar mantle 
over you, and carry Helena behind my horse.” 

Once more they found themselves in Broad Street, 
which became every moment more crowded, more 
bloody, and more horrible. Helena shuddered, and 
her head fell on Harry’s shoulder. He grasped her 
tighter and whispered, ‘‘Hold yourself perfectly 
motionless and shut your eyes, then you will attract 
less attention.” 

They moved on as best they could between 
drunken soldiers laden with booty and stained with 
blood, and desperate and flying citizens and women, 
till they came to the bank of the Elbe, and there, 
indeed, the scene surpassed all description. The 
bank was crowded; women, children, men, of all 
ages, and belonging to all classes of society, from 
the beggar to the wealthy merchant, were densely 
packed together up to tho water’s edgo; the pres- 
sure from behind continually pushed some people 
into the water, whose cries for help, joined to those 
of their friends still on the bank, were something 
fearful to hear. In the middle of the river thero 
were boats, rowed by soldiers, who seemed to take a 
demon-like pleasure in offering their assistance to 
the highest bidder, darting at a good offer here 
or there, which they would take into their boat, 
beating down hundreds of eager hands with 
their swords, and rowing away to tho other side. 
The wildest offers rang through the air. One 


apparently wealthy merchant held out a bag with | 


10,000 thalers for the man who would save his wife 
and two little children. A middle-aged lady held 


out a costly diamond ornament—worth, perhaps, | 


twice that amount—for a boat to convey her and her 
daughter across. 


The officer looked at the scene for a moment; 


then, as a boat drew near the quay at the spot where | 


he stood, he turned to his escort and bade them 
follow him to the water’s edge and wait there. Then 
raising a shout, he made his horse rear; the people 
between him and the water pressed away on both 
sides in mortal terror. In a moment all five were at 
the water’s edge, when, plunging with his steed into 
the water, the officer swam to an approaching boat 
and spoke to the rowers. They pulled for the spot 
where Harry stood. A fearful struggle took place; 
a hundred people pressed forward, but Harry was 
assisted to deposit his burden. A wail went up from 
those whom they left behind as they pulled across, 
and landed safely on the other side. 
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Their deliverer was already at the water-side await- 


ing them. His legs were dripping, and he was with- 
out horse; but as soon as Pa landed he hurried 
them on. Without once looking back at the horrible 
scenes which they had escaped, they followed him 
through row after row of tents, until, stopping before 
one, hoe requested them to enter. It was largo 
enough to contain them all. As they entered, the 
pastor fell upon his knees and uncovered his head. 
Lhe others followed his example, and in a touchin 
prayer he poured out his heart in thanks to the God 
who had so marvellously saved them, but his voice 
broke down, and for some moments nothing in the 
tent was heard but sobs. 

When the pastor rose, the officer stood by the 
entrance of the tent. He, too, had uncovered, and 
the upper part of his face, which had before been 
partially hid by his helmet, was now plainly visible. 
He stood with his arms crossed on his breast, and a 
gloomy look on his face, regarding the devotion 
of those whom he had saved. Both the pastor and 
Harry, when they saw his face, gave a start. 

‘What! Theodore! You?” cried the old man, 
tottering, and stretching out his hands. But the 
strength which had hitherto supported him failed, 
and he sank down exhausted. 

“Did you not recognise me at first?” said tho 
imperial officer, with some astonishment. 

‘*T know tho voice,” replied Harry, ‘‘ but we wero 
all too bewildered to think of the owner. Besides—”’ 

‘‘Yes,” said Theodore, as he saw the other’s 
hesitation, “I know what you intended to say. 
You did not expect to be snatched from the hands of 
death by one who is no longer among the living. 
You thought I was dead: I am dead. For this 
moment alone am I Theodore Wechter. When you 
leave me he shall go also. My name is Hochherz.” 

‘Then while you are still Theodore, let me 
fervently thank you for your conduct this day. I 
know there is no friendship between us, nor do I 
accept deliverance for myself. If there be aught in 
which I have wronged you, I am here to answer 
| for it; though, were it not unseeming, I would 
| pray your pardon. But these,” pointing to the girl 
| who had drawn her father’s head on to her shoulder, 
| God placed them in your hands.” 
| “They are safe, Sir Captain,” said Theodore, 

somewhat curtly; ‘‘I have not exposed myself to 

| ‘Tilly's wrath in order that I might take their 
liberty or shed your blood. I am doing what has 
been strictly forbidden; but it matters little what 
| tho results are to me. I have ordered my servant 
to bring you some rustic clothes, disguised in which 
a farmer’s cart will take you to Leipsic.” 

“Can you not fly with us?” said Helena, with 
faltering voice ; ‘‘ we should have a double reason to 
thank God if we could thank him also for you. Let 
Hochherz die, and Wechter will find his father’s 
arms ready to embrace him.” 

He shook his head, and as his glance rested upon 
the girl, it softened. 

‘It is better thus. A man can change once, but 
once only. Whatever the Stralsund burgher may 
have been, Tilly’s cuirassicr shall not forsake his 
standard.” 

The words were spoken so slowly and so delibe- 
| rately that neither the pastor nor the young Scot 
attempted to argue with him, foeling with the sterner 
instincts of man, and his deeper appreciation of 
character, that this was not a momentary resolve. 
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Not so Helena. She could not forbear exerting the | 
power of that tender persuasion that formed so 
charming a part of her character. Again and again 
she besought him with tears; and she related to 
him how, in her last hours, his mother had urged 
her, if ever she met Theodore, to give him her 
last blessing, and how his father, broken in health 
and spirit, had fled from the scene of so many sad 
recollections, and though silent, yearned for his son’s 
presence. But it wasin vain. There were tears in 
his eyes, and once or twice he seemed to struggle 
convulsively to press baek his emotion; but it was 
too evident that he had formed his proud resolve, 
and would not be moved. He had suffered. Those 
furrows on his forehead, and those lines round his 
mouth, had been ploughed by a sharp instrument ; 
but when the passing emotions left his face in its 
normal state, the pastor and Harry noticed with pity 
that his gloom and sternness had deepened, and that 
he hurried into the excesses, the wild adventures, 
the tumultuous life of the cuirassiers, that he might 
escape from a more dreadful tumult within. 

The interview became extremely painful, and 
Theodore ended it by somewhat abruptly leaving 
the tent. In silence the fugitives partook of the 
refreshments that were offered them, and effected the 
desired change in their clothing. As the evening 
fell, the ab of misery and ruin across the Elbe 
increased in horror and intensity, and gladly did the 
trembling and exhausted women mount the cart that 
had been provided for them at the extremity of the 
camp. Theodore they saw no more, and as they 
slowly wended their way towards Leipsic, the evening 
sky was illumed by the dreadful and lurid light of 
the flaming Bishop’s-city. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
Arter a terribly fatiguing journey of three days, 
during which time they were more than once ex- 
posed to great danger, Harry and his party arrived 
in Saxon territory, and once more breathed freely. 
They resolved, however, not to stop ere they had 
arrived at the Swedish army; for only there, they 
considered, could they deem themselves perfectly 
safe. Accordingly, when they had rested for a day 
at the city of Wirtemberg, they procured a vehicle, 
as good as could be had in those days, in which the 
modes of conveying were still in their infancy, and 
were soon approaching the Swedish camp, which was 
pitched not far from the Saxon frontiers. As they 
were moving along in silence, Harry on horseback, 
and the others in a clumsy cart, the driver, putting 
his hand to his eyes and looking before him, thought 
he saw a troop of horse approaching them. And 
truly a cloud of dust appeared on the road, which, 
drawing nearer and nearer, disclosed a score or 
so of horsemen, riding at a slow pace. Harry strained 
his eyes to discover who and what they were, but 
the sun shining in their faces, together with the dust, 
prevented him from seeing, except at almost the last 
moment, that the party was headed by the king him- 
self. He had just time to turn round—for he was 
riding in advance—and to whisper the fact to those 
behind him, when they found themselves in the 
king’s presence. He had already scanned the 
whole party from a distance, and probably made up 
his mind who they were. When he saw Harry’s 


military salute, however, he pulled up; Harry did 
likewise, and the cart stopped, all its occupants 
uncovering. 














‘‘Whither is your journey, my good people?” 
asked the king, looking attentively at the pastor and 
then at Helena, whose pale cheeks became covered 
with a modest blush, as her eyes met those of 
Gustavus ; ‘and whence do ye come?” 

‘‘Our journey is sad enough, may it please your 
majesty,” answered Pastor Hermann; “we are 
fugitives from the unhappy Magdeburg.” 

The king pricked up his ears, and his suite showed 
the same signs of attention. 

‘“What?” asked the king; ‘from the city or 
from the province? Were you in the city when it 
was besieged ?”’ 

‘We were, sire,” answered the pastor; ‘ we were 
in it when it was taken and sacked.” 

‘“‘ And you, sir,”’ said the king, turning to Harry, 
who was dressed as a farmer; ‘‘do you also come 
from that unhappy city? But methinks I have seen 
your face ere now, have I not?” 

‘‘My name is Harry Wyndham, sire,” answered 
Harry; ‘‘captain in the late regiment of Lord Fal- 
kenberg’s hussars, and, I may say, one of the few 
survivors of the ill-fated garrison, and now at your 
majesty’s command.” 

‘‘Oho!” said the king; and a shade of sadness 
came over his face, as he turned to General Banner 
by his side; ‘‘here, then, we have at least an eye- 
witness. Is it true, captain,” he continued, ‘that 
our dear friend Lord Falkenberg is no more?” 

‘* Your majesty,”’ answered Harry, gravely, ‘‘ Lord 
Falkenberg died the death of a hero, sword in hand, 
in defence of his post.” 

‘¢ Where were you at the time?” 

‘Not two yards behind him; and had I not 
stumbled and fallen, I should undoubtedly have 
shared his fate. I have a commission to your 
majesty from Lord Falkenberg,” said Harry. 

“Indeed!” said the king, warmly; ‘‘ what is it ? 1 
have no secrets before these gentlemen.” 

‘It is no secret, sire,” said Harry, sadly. He 
had dismounted, and stood before the king’s horse. 

‘‘He asked me to pray you to accept this ring, 
which he was sure you would recollect. And he 
fervently hopes that your majesty will be guardian 
to his little son, and educate him asa faithful servant 
to God and your majesty.” 

The king silently accepted the ring, which was 
very simple. It was of pure gold, with a small but 
costly diamond. It was one which the king had pre- 
sented to Falkenberg’s lady on the event of her 
marriage, at which he himself had assisted. He 
looked down upon it for some moments in silence, 
and Harry could see that he was deeply moved. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said at last, turning to those 
around him, ‘‘ we have lost one of our noblest and 
truest comrades.” 

There was a silence of some moments. 

“Captain Wyndham,” he resumed, ‘ you have 
joined us voluntarily, like many others, whose noble- 
ness we prize highly. It is asad thing in the eyes 
of God, as well as of men, that his cause should have 
to be sustained by such arms as we are now obliged 
to carry ; but, since it is so, I can give you no greater 
token of my regard than that I thank you heartily 
for your services. After you have refreshed your- 
selfin the camp, I expect you and that worthy man and 
his daughter at my quarters, that we may hear some 
more particulars of what happened at Magdeburg.” 

The king moved on, and the cart was soon an- 
proaching the camp. Thanks to Colonel Hepburn, 
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whom Wyndham visited immediately, and with whom 
he was acquainted, the pastor and his daughter and 
servant received excellent lodgings in the house of a 
farmer not far from the king’s own. Here they had 
ample opportunity of refreshing themselves; and when 
the good-natured hostess heard that the ‘‘ Fraulein” 
was to have an audience with the king, she insisted 
upon adorning her with all the finery of which she 
was possessed. As this would have made her look 
very much like a doll at a fair—an outward appear- 
ance which ill-accorded with the poor girl’s mind— 
she quietly but firmly refused all ornaments, and 
chose nothing but a black gown; and the hostess 
could not but give her full consent, for in that plain 
black gown Helena looked really lovely and be- 
witching. 

The king was alone when they were announced, 
and after having greeted the three very kindly, he 
requested them to be seated. He himself, as was 
one of his peculiarities, leaned on his elbow out of 
the window, and enjoyed the beautiful landscape 
before him, which was now coloured with the mellow 
tints of an evening in May, the tips of the hills and 
the trees of the forest being covered with a profusion 
of gold which the setting sun threw upon them from 
immeasurable distance. 

After some irrelevant questions, the king asked, 
“ And when did Falkenberg give you that ring?” 

‘‘ Allow me to tell you the whole affair, sire,’ said 
Wyndham. ‘TI went to bed the previous night with 
a vague feeling that something terrible would happen. 
At the first break of day I awoke with a start, and 
not being able to go to sleep again, I rose, and 
leaving the house quietly, went to the Rathhouse, 
where I found Lord Falkenberg and another officer, 
named Schmidt, of our army. They were engaged in 
questioning the trumpeter which Tilly had sent the 
fore-night, and my lord seemed rather astonished to 
see me. I told him that I had a presentiment that 
the quiet in the enemy’s camp boded no good. He 
looked very grave, and asked whether I thought that 
there would be much more fighting ere the king 
came to our relief, and I said that I believed there 
would be, as I knew that your majesty’s army could 
not move forward in a hostile country so quickly as 
they expected. ‘Then, captain,’ says he, ‘ we'll 
take something to eat before our work.’ Two or 
three times he seemed on the point of saying 
something, but as we were eating our breakfast, 
three shots of a mortar broke upon the silence of the 
morning. ‘That’s a sign for the assault,’ says he, 
snatching up his sword and commanding Schmidt 
to run to the cathedral and peal the alarm-bell; he 
ran with me to the barracks, and thence to the new 
town, where Pappenheim’s dragoons were already 
master of the gate and beat us back. Seeing that 
re could not do much there, we turned to the other 
gate, where Tilly’s men were coming in, and it was 
then that he gave me this ring. Scarcely had he 
said the words which I have related to your majesty, 
when he fell down at my feet. Happily, I stumbled, 
and I felt the imperial soldiers going over me. I 
managed to creep into a house and strip a fallen 
unperial of his regimentals, for, seeing that the town 
was lost, I concluded that my only duty now was to 
look to the safety of my friends who direly needed 
my protection.” 

“Tilly shall have to answer me for that one day,” 
said the king, when Harry had finished his tale. 

“To think that in a Christian country, and by men 
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who worship at least one common God and Christ 
with us, such fearful things should have been per- 
petrated, is hardly imaginable. Had I known what 
was to happen I would have wished much to travel 
more quick ; for what will people say of a Christian 
leader who leaves his allies thus at the mercy of his 
enemy ?” 

He said these words almost to himself, but then 
turning courteously to Helena, he said: ‘‘And you, 
madam, may be thankful to God that he has saved 
you from so fearful and horrible a danger.” - 

“Sire,” said Helena, in whose eyes tears had 
started when she heard the king’s former words, 
‘your piety and your courage can be suspected by 
no one.” ‘ 

The king looked kindly at her, and asked her 
whether she would object to belong to the suite of 
his queen, Eleonora, who was then expected to arrive 
every day. ‘‘ You will there be more secure,” he 
said, ‘“‘than at any other place, while you will see 
more of the world.” 

Helena hesitated, and threw a look of anxiety on 
ae who regarded her with a kind and proud 
smile. 

‘‘ Aha!” said the king, noticing her look, ‘‘ we will 
see to that!’ and turning to Harry, asked him some 
other questions. 

Not long afterwards the three withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

WE must now request the reader to step over a gap 
of rather more than a year since the terrible events 
related in our last chapters. That year has un- 
doubtedly been one of the most eventful and impor- 
tant in the history of Germany. It witnessed the 
victorious progress of the Swedish king into the very 
heart of Germany, a progress which was alike re- 
markable for the boldness of its conception, the sur- 
prising velocity with which it was executed, and the 
invariable good fortune which attended it. It wit- 
nessed, too, the terrible punishment which was in- 
flicted upon the bloody destroyer of Magdeburg ; it 
witnessed the defeat and ruin of the imperial army, 
the conquest of the rich electorate of Bavaria, that 
stronghold of Austria and hotbed of Popery and 
superstition, and the humiliation of the proud 
Emperor to such a degree that he was forced to call 
to his defence his bitterest and most dangerous 
enemy, the Duke of Friedland. 

When Tilly had completed the ruin of the epis- 
copal city so entirely, that only two churches and 
but few houses remained standing, and fully two- 
thirds of its inhabitants had perished, he laid the 
country behind him waste. Alarmed at the approach 
of Gustavus, he once more hastened to Magdeburg, 
and encamped in its neighbourhood, while the king 
lay with his army within twenty miles. All his 
endeavours to force the king into a battle were vain. 
The latter knew his inferiority in numbers, and as 
he expected reinforcements, he prudently declined a 
decisive contest till that time. In the meanwhile, 
the Elector of Brandenburg had concluded an alliance 
with Gustavus, and the Elector of Saxony, who had 
hitherto been wavering, seemed inclined to follow 
the example. The Elector of Saxony possessed one 
of the finest of German States. He was at the 
head of the Protestant Union; but his army, large 
though it was, was not equal to that of Tilly, either 
in strength or experience. He found himself ina 
difficult position. As head of the Union he was loth 
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to put himself under Gustavus’s protection ; as Pro- 
testant prince he could not support the imperials; as 
vassal of the Emperor he dare not seize arms against 
his liege lord. ‘There were, too, elements at work 
round about him to make his decision more difficult. 
Some of his ministers were secretly in Austrian pay. 
His court chaplain, Dr. Hoe, of Hoénegg, a violent 
Calvinist, incited him to independence of action. 
The general of his troops, our old acquaintance, 
Arnheim, a sworn though secret friend of the ill- 
treated Wallenstein, and jealous of Pappenheim and 
Tilly, could not bear his present inactivity. Onco 
already had the elector refused the king’s request to 
join him. Then Tilly, who had watched him, and 
who desired to get at a decision, suddenly sent him 
a command either to abstain from increasing his 
armament and troops, or to join him immediately. 
This turned the balance to the other side. ‘The 
elector sent off two messengers, one to Tilly with a 
refusal, one to the Swedish king with a prayer for 
assistance. 

Tilly, on receipt of the refusal, immediatcly broke 
up his camp, and marched with his whole army to 
Halle, and thence to Leipsic, both of which places 
fell into his hands. His course was marked by the 
most frightful excesses, but, curiously, the two towns 
themselves were hardly mistreated. The elector, in 
the meanwhile, not confident of his own strength, 
had marched with his army towards Gustavus, and, 
driven by necessity and fear, was ready to submit to 
any conditions. But the king, whose upright and 
decisive character could not understand so lukewarm 
and equivocal a conduct as that of the elector, and 
who feared lest he might lose his ally as soon as the 
enemy left his territory, held himself at first as if he 
would have no connection with the elector. But 
when he saw that the latter was willing to accept 
any terms, he altered his tone, and on the 2nd of 
September, at the little village of Coswick, the treaty 
between the two potentates was concluded, and the 
two armies were joined. 

Five days afterwards the two hostile armies con- 
fronted each other not far from Leipsic. After a 
long and obstinate struggle, the imperial army was 
entirely routed and driven off the field. Covered with 
wounds, Tilly fled to Halle with scarcely six hundred 
men. He left the battle-field in the hands of the 
king, with a loss of seven thousand killed, five thou- 
sand prisoners, all his artillery, his camp, and more 
than a hundred standards. When the king saw that 
ho had won the battle, and that the long-expected 
event had turned out so favourably for him, he fell 
on his knees on the field, and poured out his heart in 
thanksgiving to God; and his army followed the 
example. 

But there was still more in store for Tilly. When 
he had barely recovered from his wounds, he 
hastened with what had been left of his army to 
Southern Germany, and with all dispatch and energy 
segs to levy a new one. It was not long before 

® was again in the field at the head of a power- 
ful force, and burning with desire to recover the 
laurels which the northern hero had snatched from 
his head. Tilly’s master, the Elector of Bavaria, and 
the Emperor, however, had both learned to be cautious 
by his late defeat. It was Tilly’s desire to fight 
another battle—the bloodier the better—and to gain 
a complete victory over the intruder. It was their 
duty to protect the German territories. Another 
defeat would be fatal, and they had been taught 
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that a battle was not the same as a victory. With 
tears in his eyes, Tilly read the command to abstain 
from a drawn battle, and much against his will he 
had to content himself with garrisoning towns, 
marching to the rescue of a besieged city to find it 
already taken, and to withdraw when the enemy 
came too close. 

From Leipsic to Erfurt and Weimar, from Weimar 
to Frankfort, from Frankfort to Nuremberg, did the 
king march with the loss of scarcely a soldier. The 
towns on his way opened their gates to him with 
rejoicing, the inhabitants willingly threw off the 
former yoke. The few towns that made a show of 
resistance were carried in one or two days. Tho 
troops of the imperials were invariably routed, and 
after an easy and victorious march into the very 
heart of Germany, the king resolved to take up his 
winter quarters in the town of Mayence, which 
capitulated after a four days’ siege, the greater part 
of the garrison taking service in the conqueror’s 
army. Here, in the middle of winter, the king held 
his court, surrounded by princes and ambassadors, 
by his queen, and by the fugitive King of Bohemia. 
Every day news arrived of some important town 
having capitulated, of a general having routed an 
imperial detachment, of a State having agreed to 
pay asubsidy. It was, indeed, a conqueror’s court, 
and there was ample ground for the belief that God 
favoured an undertaking which was commenced for 
the glory of his name. 

On the 8th of March, 1632, when the weather had 
become sufficiently clement for further operations, 
the king deeamped with his army for Bavaria, which 
lay open before him. At the end of the month ho 
had made a public entry in Nuremberg, carried 
Donauwert, and made preparations to cross the River 
Lech and march across the frontiers of Bavaria to 
its capital, Munich. 

At this epoch the Elector of Bavaria saw that the 
time had come in which he must oppose Tilly to the 
advancing enemy. For now as much would be lost 
by no battle as by a defeat. Tilly encamped on the 
right bank of the river, Gustavus on the left, which 
was much higher, and gave him great advantage. 
The result was even greater than had been either 
expected or feared. ‘Tilly was killed, his trusty 
comrade Altringer dangerously wounded. ‘Tho 
Elector of Bavaria, who had thrown himself into tho 
camp, retreated with the whole of his force ere yet a 
man of the Swedish army had crossed, and he aban- 
doned a situation so strong that Gustavus, when ho 
saw it, exclaimed, ‘‘I would never have forsaken so 
magnificent a position!”? In the middle of the follow- 
ing month the king made his victorious entry into the 
city of Munich. ‘Thus, in less than two years, had 
he marched from the shores of the Baltic to within 
two hundred miles of the imperial city. He had 
defeated three of the greatest generals of the age; 
he had been received as a deliverer within the walls 
of all the towns in Northern Germany; he had 
entered those of the south as a conqueror without 
spilling any blood to obtain his conquest. He had 
effected all this with a loss amounting to something 
under two thousand men. The way to Vienna lay 
open to him; the army that had opposed him was 
without a leader; the towns, terrified by his very 
name, were ready to open their gates on his appear- 
ance, and the days of the house of Hapsburg seemed 
to be numbered. 

But an enemy more formidable even than Tilly 
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here diverted the king’s attention from a road which 
he might otherwise have taken, and compelled him 
to return on his steps in order to guard and protect 
what he had won. 

Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, whom we intro- 
duced in the beginning of our story, had undoubtedly 
been treated with great meanness and ingratitude by 
his imperial master. Proud, imperious, and danger- 
ously ambitious, he had yet. rendered the imperial 
cause immense services; but when the enemies of 
the Emperor had been vanquished, and the immediate 
want of the duke’s army was no longer felt, he was 
dismissed with many protestations of gratitude and 
esteem, and deprived of the command of an army 
which he had principally raised at his own expense. 
He received the blow without flinching. With a 
smile on his lips, but his heart full of dark revenge 
and hatred, he retired to his estates in Bohemia, 
where, shut out from the world, and surrounded by 
regal magnificence, he awaited the ripening of those 
plans which he had long since made. The present 
circumstances only stimulated his activity, and in his 
solitude he was kept informed of everything that 
passed. 

His overtures to Gustavus Adolphus to assist him 
in conquering Germany, were refused in the begin- 
ning of the invasion. They were not renewed, but 
the duke resolved to extend his punishment to the 
invader also. At last the time arrived. Tilly died; 
the army was without a commander; the Elector of 
Bavaria a fugitive ; the Emperor was shaking on his 
throne. Ambassadors were sent to Wallenstein to 
offer him the post of generalissimo, and again and 
again they returned with a curt refusal. At last 
Wallenstein named his terms, and, to make a deeper 
impression, raised an army of 40,000 men in less 
than three months. Then he retired to await the 
concession of his demands. The King of Sweden 
was preparing to march to Vienna; there was but 
one man to oppose him, and the Emperor saw himself 
forced to accede to his terms. The duke became 
generalissimo, with the sole power over life and 
death in his army. No one was allowed to enter or 
command it, not even the Emperor, except by his 
permission. And to him belonged the power of 
doing with the conquered countries what he pleased. 
Truly there were two Emperors in Germany then, 
and the one at the head of a powerful army was the 
mightier. 


CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. 
VI. 

_ was a species of caricature very popular 

during the second decade of this century, and for 
some few years after, of which the present generation 
knows little, and is nover likely to know much, 
simply because it was the work of very indifferent 
designers, whose work was not worth preserving. 
‘There was little of the political element in its charac- 
ter, though there was a good deal of the ecclesiastical 
—-the clergy, and the bishops especially, coming in 
for a good share of its rather coarse satire. But the 
chief objects of its ridicule were certain social pheno- 
mena which have long since disappeared from the 
stage, among which a prominent figure was the fast 
man of high life who accounted it an act of heroism 
to wrench off a knocker, to beat a coalheaver or a 
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drayman in a pugilistic encounter, to disable the 
parish pump, or to knock down a watchman. The 
‘‘ Charley,” or watchman, indeed, figured with the 
fast man in numberless coloured cartoons: now you 
saw him barred up in his watch-hox so that it was 
impossible for him to get out; now the wateh-box 
was prostrate, and poor Charley crushed beneath it; 
now he was bound to it with ropes, and could not 
move without dragging it after him; and now a 
strapping mohock had tucked the watchman under 
his arm, and was stalking off with him—the captive 
guardian of the night bawling out, ‘‘ Hallo, you sir, 
if you don’t put me down I’ll take you up.” Again, 
you had two watchmen bound back to back, strapped 
together, and hung up on a lamp-post. It may well 
be that the circulation of caricatures of this sort 
helped not a little to abolish poor old Charley, and 
substitute the policeman. 

But it was the dandy, the pattern beau, the ex- 
quisite, who figured supremely in the caricatures of 
those days. He was really such a strange pheno- 
menon as he walked tho fashionable promenades, 
that it is hardly possible to describe him without 
drawing a caricature. He wore a cylinder hat mea- 
suring nearly a foot from rim to crown; his shirt- 
collar, stiff almost as a plats of metal, rose up nearly 
to the level of his eyebrows, and projected forward 
severe} inches on both sides of his face. For a neck- 
tie he substituted a “stock” of whalebone and silk 
or satin, formed into a cylinder near half a foot in 
depth, which rested on a broad breastwork of frilling. 
His waist was reduced to the breadth of a span by 
stays tightly laced ; his coat fitted him like a second 
skin, so that not so much asa wrinkle was discernible 
in the sleeves, and was padded in the shoulders for 
the sake of symmetry—the collar stiff and standing 
out like a fortification. More padding falsified the 
hips, which protruded on a line with the shoulders ; 
the pants ballooning at the top, and diminishing in 
diameter to the straps. ‘The boots were of delicate 
slimness, based on high heels armed with iron heel- 
taps, which made a constant clatter as the “thing” 
moved about. Add to all this a short supple-jack 
tucked under the arm, and an eyeglass fastened by a 
narrow ribbon to his button-hole, and knowingly 
stuck into the hollow of his eye, and you have a 
feeble notion of the street-walking dandy of the latter 
years of the Regency. Of course, a finer subject for 
the caricaturist could hardly be invented, and for a 
time the dandy nearly monopolised caricature. Not 
only was he exhibited in the windows of the print- 
shops in all conceivable exaggerations and travesties, 
but he figured on mantel-pieces as a chimney-orna- 
ment—in cardboard drawings coloured and mounted 
on stands—in little plaster casts—in leaden figures— 
in bits of pottery, etc. Then he came out on fire- 
screens, fans, toys, and especially on valentines, on 
which last-named species of goods his vera effigies 
might be seen occasionally when Valentine’s Day 
came round, long after the “thing” itself had 
vanished from the icone. The dandy was near his 
perigee when the velocipede of that day was in- 
vented, which, from its alleged suitability to his cir- 
cumstances, was styled the Dandy-horse ; and though 
in truth the genuine dandy was far too pretentious a 
specimen to be seen abroad on such a mount, the 
caricaturists, one and all, set him astride the new 
machine, on which he was made to hunt, to shoot, 
to race, to charge an enemy, to run away, and to 





come to grief in some absurd and ridiculous manner, 
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whatever he undertook. At all this the dandy 
laughed along with the public—accepting the ridicule, 
it may be, for the sake of the renown, or perhaps 
relishing the one quite as much as the other. 

From many causes—the absence of real talent 
among caricaturists, probably, as much as anything— 
the commerce in caricatures declined even before the 
declension of dandyism. The print-shops by degrees 
dropped the once favourite coloured sheets from their 
windows, substituting in their place engravings of a 
better character. People would not buy things that 
were not worth preserving, and therefore they ceased 
in a large measure to be offered for sale. Still they 
continued to be manufactured (on the same principle as 
novels are sometimes manufactured now—that though 
nobody will buy them there are plenty who will 
borrow them), and if but few were sold, tens of 
thousands were let out on hire, the fashion having 
sprung up of engaging caricatures along with the 
fiddles for the entertainment of evening parties. In 
Bath, in Tunbridge Wells, in Cheltenham, and other 
fashionable resorts, this practice prevailed for many 
sears, and it was all the more interesting and attrac- 
tive from the fact that it was principally the local 
celebrities, the aristocratic annual visitors, and the 
patrons of the place, who figured most prominently in 
the circulating portfolios. 

Political caricature, which had made but little 
sensation since the latest productions of Gillray, re- 
vived again when, just before the French Revolution 
of 1830, the celebrated H. B. published his first car- 
toon. It was seon from the beginning of his career 
that in his hanas caricature would assume a new 
aspect. He never had recourse to distortion or 
exaggeration, which hitherto had been looked upon 
almost as indispensable elements in the art. He 
overcharged neither faces nor figures, but represented 
both with rare fidelity ; thus he could not be said to 
caricature persons, and in declining to do that he 
completely changed the character of the art. What 
he really caricatured were the circumstances, con- 
ditions, predicaments, antecedents or prospects of the 
individuals against whom he shot the shafts of 
his satire, which satire was almost invariably, how- 
ever sharp and biting, placidly good-humoured. He 
had not the advantages which the caricaturists of 
preceding generations had enjoyed, inasmuch as the 
costume of English men and women had become far 
less picturesque than it had been in their time; and 
one advantage which he might have had he relin- 
quished in giving up colour and depending on form 
and grouping only. His drawing is excellent, as a 
rule, and though it is sometimes little more than 
outline it is so full of character as to leave nothing to 
be desired. Popular—in the ordinary sense of the 
word—H. B. never was, because the populace, from 
their ignorance of art, and still more from incapacity 
to appreciate at all times the real drift of his satire, 
could not rightly estimate him; but he enjoyed a 
wide and well-earned reputation among connoisseurs, 
politicians, lii:rary men, and the better educated 
classes. The productions of H. B. extended over 
nearly twenty years, and amounted in all to nearly 
a thousand in number; they circulated freely in 
families, being without the slightest taint of coarse- 
ness or indelicacy, The reader who has not seen 
them—for they are rarely to be met with now—will 
derive a fair idea of their general character from the 
following descriptions of two or three of them. In 
May, 1831, when the Reform agitation, which had 
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lasted so long, was culminating, came out H. B.’s 
** Gilpin,” illustrating the verse :— 


‘* Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 
He never thought, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig.” 


Gilpin is King William on a grey horse; Gilpin’s 
wig, flying off, is the crown; the broken bottles at his 
belt are labelled ‘‘ Rotunda Pop” (the demagogues 
were spouting sedition every night at the Rotunda) 
and ‘‘ Birmingham Froth.”” The spectators speak in 
character. Hobhouse says, “I think the Grey is 
evidently running away with him.” Burdett cries 
out: ‘Go along! never mind the geese and the old 
women.” O’Connell bawls: ‘‘ Make way! make way! 
we've a great stake depending upon him.’”’ The Duke 
of Wellington, as Mrs. Gilpin in a balcony, calls 
out: ‘‘Good Mr. Gatekeeper, stop him; he doesn’t 
know where he is going!”” John Bull, who keeps the 
gate, cries: ‘‘Go it, my lads, never mind the turn- 
pike!” Lord Eldon is represented as an old woman 
upset with her apple-stall, and the frightened geese, 
scampering out of the way, wear coronets. Nothing 
can be more telling than this picture must have been 
at the time, so many and so smart are the hard and 
‘‘ palpable hits” it deals out to both sides. 

In the ‘‘ Handwriting on the Wall,’ William 1v 
is represented gazing wonderingly at a placard 
headed ‘‘ Reform Bill.” ‘Reform #77], he mutters, 
‘‘can that mean me?” About the same time ap- 
peared ‘‘The New Reform Coach.” On the panel is 
painted “Grey and Co. Reform.” The coach is 
going down hill at a reckless pace, whilst the Duke 
of Wellington on the road-side calls after it: ‘‘ You 
are pretty fellows to throw away your drag chain 
when you ought to have the wheel locked.” 
Brougham as guard: ‘‘ We'll make you a present 
of it, old boy ; we want no drag or clog of any sort 
on our wheels.” A passenger (Lord Althorp) : ‘‘ They 
(the horses) seem to be getting a little unruly.” 
The coachman (Lord Grey): ‘‘Never fear, they’ll 
stop when they reach the bottom.” O’Connell: 
‘‘Hurrah, boys! This is what I call going along! 
Ah! you know how to travel in England. Now I 
wish I could set up such a coach in ould Ireland!” 
John Bull (pointing to the Duke): ‘If that ben’t 
the man wot used to drive the ‘Sovereign.’ Old friend, 
you won’t do for us—you can’t drive our pace.” 

This was followed by the. ‘‘ Upsetting of the 
Reform Coach.’”? The coach is in the act of up- 
setting; the head of the king appears out of the 
window, crying ‘Help! help!” ‘The Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Ripon, Stanley, and Graham, have 
jumped off. Stanley (to Graham, in a sitting posture 
on the ground): ‘Well, I think we did right to 
jump off, although we may have got a little hurt 
or so. J told you Johnny would upset the coach.” 
Brougham (to Lord Melbourne, on the back seat of 
the coach): ‘ Sit fast, Melbourne; these fellows would 
have done much better to have kept their places. I 
think one ought always to keep one’s place as long 
as one can.” 

When the notion gained ground that Lord 
Palmerston was outwitted in diplomacy by Talley- 
rand, H. B. published several prints on the — 
In one, “‘ The Catspaw,” Talleyrand, as the monkey, 
uses the catspaw to take Belgium and Antwerp off a 
stone labelled Holland. In another, a venerable 
spider (‘Talleyrand) has a buzzing fly (Palmerston) 
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in the toils; and in a third, Palmerston as a blind 
man is led about by a poodle whose hair bears an 
exact resemblance to Talleyrand’s white locks. 

As a satire on the undue submission of the Mel- 
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“Jack in Office,” based on Landseer’s well-known 
picture. There is a delightful expression of con- 
temptuous superiority on the face of Jack (Lord 
John Russell) as he sits guarding the meat cart, 
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bourne Ministry to the agitator O’Connell, H. B. 
designed the ‘‘ Van Amburgh Outdone.” O’Connell 
stands with his foot on the neck of the male lion 
(Lord Melbourne) ; with a leopard (Lord Monteagle) 
on his shoulders; a tiger (Lord Normanby) placing 
its paws in a coaxing way on his breast; his hand 
on the head of another animal (Lord Morpeth), and 
three or four more crouching at his feet representing 
members of the Cabinet. In another composition on 
the same subject, he gave the old story of the show- 
man with his head in the lion’s mouth, and he makes 
Lord Russell, the showman, exclaim, ‘‘ Does he wag 
his tail? If he wags his tail I am lost!” 

Our middle-aged readers will remember the ex- 
ploits of the Boy Jones, so appropriately surnamed 
by “ Punch,” In-I-go Jones, who had rendered him- 
self notorious by getting into Buckingham Palace 
time after time. H. B. made good use of the boy in 
acartoon, in which he represents Lord Melbourne 
after his second and final resignation, sitting in a 
meditative mood with his legs crossed, talking to 
himself; “ 'That boy Jones must be a clever fellow,” 
he says; ‘it is not getting inio the palace once or 
twice; I have done as much myself; but to get in 
the third time, that’s what puzzles me.” 

In another cartoon Wellington is seated between 
two royal dukes, as ‘‘ a sharp between two flats.” 









An excellent example of H. B,’s humour was the 
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UPSETTING OF THE ‘‘ REFORM” COACH. 


whilst a lean and hungry-looking dog (Brougham) 
is sniffing at the meat, with his eyes fixed on a piece 
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shaped like a chancellor’s wig. O’Oonnell begs like 
a poodle; while Hume and Lord Durham, as mon- 
grels, are watching for a snap. 

‘“We need hardly say,” says a writer in the 
‘¢ Quarterly Review,” to whom we are indebted for 
several of the above details, ‘that H. B. was John 
Doyle. The origin of the signature was the acci- 
dental junction of two I’s and two D’s (placed one 
upon the other), making thereby the initials twice 
over into HB. He was particularly anxious about 
his incognito ; so much 80, indeed, that he no longer 
took the same interest in his work when he became 
known; and his withdrawal, somewhere about 1850, 
was in no slight measure owing to his consciousness 
that he had been discovered. Just when the con- 
troversy as to his identity was at its height, appeared 
the sketch, entitled ‘H. B. in his Studio,’ repre- 
senting Lord Brougham (who used the same initials 
after he became a peer) standing at an easel paint- 
ing a portrait of Lord Melbourne, with an exquisitely 
comical expression of satisfaction at his own per- 
formance. This was at the time when Brougham’s 
rhetorical portraits of Lord Melbourne were the 
reverse of flattering.” John Doyle has been dead 
but a very few years. It is said that his family 
possess a collection of some hundreds of the first 
sketches of the H. B.’s, many of them roughly drawn 
in pen and ink; but the artist himself always con- 
sidered them superior in spirit to the published 
works. A small number of these came out coloured, 
though they were rarely improved by the colouring, 
and are now exceedingly scarce. 

The son of H. B.—Mr. Richard Doyle—might 
have gained, had he desired it, a reputation as a 
caricaturist even higher than that of his father. He 
is a better disciplined artist, and his imagination, as 
well as his pencil, has a wider range. Many of his 
drawings have never been surpassed in freedom and 
decision of outline, whilst some of them are charac- 
terised by remarkable delicacy and refinement. As 
a political caricaturist he has merely shown us what 
he could do if he chose; his political sketches being 
all too few, looking to their surpassing merit. Most, 
if not all of them, appeared in “ Punch.” Two, 
which were published towards the close of the year 
1848, when ‘“‘sceptre and crown were tumbling 
down,” and half the Continent was in the throes 
of revolution, were of special significance. One 
represented a roulette-table, at which Mr. Punch 
officiated as croupier, while a couple of continental 
sovereigns were seated around. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen,” 
says Punch, “make your game while the ball is 
rolling.” In the other, entitled ‘‘The Great Sea 
Serpent,” an enormous serpent is seen raising itself 
above the waves of a very stormy sea, having the 
head and face of a woman surmounted with the cap 
of liberty, whilst a boatful of kings, looking aghast 
with apprehension and terror, is in imminent danger 
of capsizing. 

But it is in the delineation of the various phases 
of social life that Mr. Doyle has won his greatest 
triumphs. Whether we look at the “Foreign Tour 
of Brown, Jones, and Robinson;’’ ‘‘ Ye Manners and 
Customs of ye English” (in which the medieval 
mania is so humorously burlesqued); or at the 
‘‘ Bird’s-eye Views of Society ” (a serial panorama of 
aristocratic life surveyed from the humorist’s 
standpoint); or at the occasional drawings which 
for years enriched the columns of ‘‘ Punch,” we 
shall not fail to be struck by the extraordinary 
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facility he displays as a draughtsman, his delicate 
yet firm outline, his rare talent for grouping figures, 
sometimes in densest masses, and the gentlemanly 
humour and fun which in a manner lights up and 
vitalises the whole scene. His faces are invari 
ably full of character, and we may remark that, for 
the sake of intensifying character, he sometimes 
departs, though but in a slight degree, from that 
rigid adherence to fact that seems to have been tho 
rule with his father—indulging in playful touches of 
exaggeration whenever it suits him so todo. Then, 
his figures are often suggestive, even more s0 
than his faces—witness the astonishing and eloquent 
varieties of posture displayed in ‘‘'The Smoking- 
room at the Club,” in the sixth volume of the 
‘Cornhill Magazine,” and in some of the tremen- 
dous drawing-room “‘ crams” pourtrayed in the same 
series. Mr. Doyle dissolved his connexion with 
‘‘Punch”’ several years ago, and if he has ceased 
altogether his labours as a playful satirist and 
humorous censor morum, it is, we believe, because 
he has chosen to devote his time and great talents to 
the tranquil pursuit of excellence in the higher de- 
partments of his art. 


ED 
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CHAPTER V.—THE PRINCE’S BIRTHDAY. 


USTICATED! Yes, and on his moody way 
back to his father’s house, preceded by a short 
dry note announcing the disgrace and the disaster. 
Ah, miserable journey! Ah, sad contrast to that 
delightful anticipation, that delightful first view of 
Oxford, with its towers and spires; to that light spring 
out upon the platform, that reverential regard of every 
one that wore a cap and gown, the wonder and the 
glory. Speeding home now in the first-class express 
smoking-carriage, chewing the cud of bitter reflec- 
tion ; remembrances of things which had not indeed 
even been sweet in the mouth, for even in laughter 
the heart was true enough to be sorrowful, and now 
behold, thus far, the end of that mirth! 

How dismal to note as usual the several remem- 
bered points on the line; how wretched the five 
miles drive from the station to his home; how 
miserable the ascending the steps familiar to the 
pattering feet of childhood; how blank the feeling 
of entering the old room, with a sickly attempt at 
gaicty and a would-be making light of the matter. 
‘Well, you see, they got tired of me up there, s0 
T’ve come to vegetate here a bit.” 

No, it was not hate; as the boy tried to harden 
himself by asserting to his heart ; it was not hate, it 
was rather horror that froze the father towards the 
son. To have so disgraced himself, and then to bring 
anything home but the broken and contrite heart! 
To brazen it out. Oh, the utter heartlessness of the 
boy! If, if he had but broken out into a sobbing, 
‘‘Father, I have sinned,” the prodigal would assuredly 
have been folded to the parent’s heart, and the sick- 
ness might have taken a turn. If the father’s 
manner had been less icy and repelling,—nay, ! 
fear that the young man’s heart had now become t0 
distant from his, too seared by selfishness and sin, t0 
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ate =| of honour and affection; and a great gulf had, in 
res, truth, arisen between father and son from faults on 
nly | joth sides, which perhaps nothing could now bridge 
and | over. Shame on the young heart! But ah, pity that 
are | « kindlier understanding had not been established on 
for | the father’s side in the days when the boy was a 
mes | child. Ah, the past, the dead past! we weep over 
that | its cold grave, but we cannot bring it to life again ; 
the no, not though we would give our life for it. 
8 of A dull gnawing remorse in the son’s heart ; a deep- 
hen, | seated anguish, certainly not unmixed with a just 
> 80 | indignation, in the father’s. Disgrace and dishonour 
ment marring what might have been the fair and bright 
8 | pages of the brief volume of Oxford days. Care and 
the anxiety brought like a cloud, not of necessity, but of 
nen- | choice, over what might be the sunniest, most care-less, 
ame | time of life; all our own necessities provided for, none 
with dependent on us for these ; rewarded work and joyous 
= recreation the only business of the day. No doubt 
a the thought of this stung sometimes; and though 
veg conscience was gagged and fettered and barred up in 
var the heart’s underground dungeons, yet a cry from 
' €& 1 the captive would doubtless sometimes struggle up 
through the bars. So much now spent, and what to 
show at this stage of the spending? Had, for in- 
stance, that evening’s amusement been delightful 
enough to repay its having been purchased with this 
disgrace and wretchedness ? 

For this was how Bertram Raven earned his 
term’s rustication. The Prince of Wales was at that 
time in residence at Ohrist Church, and the 9th of 

way November, his birthday, had come round. Of course 
short | the undergraduates must testify their loyalty by 
aster, | {estivity and rejoicings, and many were the ‘‘ wines,” 
that y ote at which his royal health was drunk, and many 
wn a the men, I fear, who were themselves half so. Then 
spring the thing was to buy numberless Roman-candles, 
every rockets, squibs, and crackers, and to carry the 
d the | Merriment into the street. Fora while all went on 
xpress harmoniously enough; Christ Church was good- 
reflec | BUmouredly bombarded, defenders from the battle- 
‘ndeed { ments firing down many a coloured ball and many a 
ichter | Squib, while from the street below Tom Tower the 
i now | like soared past these in the air. No harm was done, 
except that one careless dog, who had crammed his 
smem- | Pockets full of fireworks, was rather startled suddenly 
© five | by finding them ignite, a roman-candle ball having 
. how § CHected this catastrophe. But for rough-and-ready 
a the help, he would have been sadly burnt; as it was, he 
tooling bought his experience not very dearly. There was, 
apt at | Of course, plenty of row and some “ chaffing,” but 
natter. 4 2 went on smoothly for a time. 
pact Suddenly, however, it struck some choice spirits 
; that the very thing to do full honour to the day 
— would be a Town and Gown row, and that this was 
hate, it the very time for it. The Proctors were not expect- 
nds the ing it, had made no provision against it; the men 
» bring were not, as on the Sth, confined to college walls; 
heart! the town, moreover, would be taken at unawares; no 
of the} Sturdy bargees had come up prepared for the fray 
sbbing, from Abingdon and Iffley ; the High might easily be 
suredly swept, and a cheap triumph gained for the Gown, 
> a that —— from the vigilance of the authorities, 
father's} W@8 compelled to fight at a disadvantage. So the 
‘nav, 1, Tllying cry was raised, and ‘“‘Gown” quickly re- 
ome {00 sponding to it, some hundred or more men were 
1 sin, to 2200 marching six abreast down the pavement of the 
ode ol High, easily sweeping off the scattered townsmen, 
no laws 22d having it all their own way. Of course they 








harmed none, for “Gown” in the ascendant is not 
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cruel and cowardly, as too often “Town” is found to 
be; but they were not over-delicate in hustling any 
obstinate passenger into the road. And naturally 
the defiance and the unceremonious treatment called 
up some not very pacific feelings on the side of 
“Town.” That rallying cry was also heard, and 
from all parts gathered the citizens, until their 
numbers also became considerable. ‘‘ Gown” also 
received accessions, and two dense columns came into 
collision opposite University College, each deter- 
mined to keep the pavement. For a moment the 
fight became general, young Raven being one of the 
chief men on the side of the gownsmen; the Town 
fought stubbornly, but was overborne by skill and 
weight, and swept before the tide of Gown. Skir- 
mishing parties were still scattered about; Bertram 
wis himself in contest with a leader on the opposite 
side; ‘‘all round them paused the battle” to watch 
the contest, and a ringing cheer rose from his com- 
rades as Bertram, with a skilful feint, put his 
antagonist off his guard, and instantly, with a well- 
planted blow, sent him headlong in to the Proctor’s 
arms. 

‘*Your name and college, sir? Most disgraceful 
conduct. I shall insist on your accompanying me 
to your college, and you will call upon me at ten 
o’clock to-morrow.” 

So the procession marched solemnly on. Tho 
combatants had mostly dispersed, and the streets 
were clearing. Oh, if Raven had not spied that 
fortyfold cracker smouldering on the pavement, or 
if he had been less mad with the excitement of the 
evening, or if the senior proctor had not been so 
starched, so solemn, so pompous, and so grim! 
Foolish, insane youth; it was the act of a moment, 
and the cracker lay smouldering in the pocket of the 
majestic don—a man who had no memories of his 
having been an Undergraduate once, and one there- 
fore most dangerous to offend. No doubt it was a con- 
vulsing moment—that of the explosion, and of the 
clear bound which the stately man made across the 
pavement, and the ruthless persistence of the cracker 
until its time was out; together with the gingerly 
attempts made by his unaccustomed fingers to rid 
himself of his noisy companion; and a fine story it 
was to tell at supper in Foster’s rooms that night. 
But in the morning the sentence of rustication, and 
even this a relief from the dreaded decree of expul- 
sion; the disgrace of this, and the grief and shame 
at home—ah, the price was heavy to pay for a sense- 
less and indecent practical joke! 

It was a dismal term, that at home, and Raven 
was right glad when the day came for his going back 
to Alma Mater again. To his wife Mr. Raven had 
scarcely spoken of the matter after the first day, 
when she had, as usual, said just the wrong thing 
about it, and cried and declared that he was very 
hard upon the boy, and that it would be all his fault 
if he went altogether wrong. Mr. Raven turned 
pale. There is no sting sharper than that of areproach 
which, if unjust, has yet in it an undercurrent of 
truth. He turned abruptly and retired to his study, 
and spoke no more to his wife on the subject. Nor 
did he enter upon it to his son until the morning of 
his departure, and then only in a few cold, stern 
words. For it had been very bitter to him to see 
the don’t-care manner which Bertram had assumed, 
and he could not express the tenderness and yearning 
which yet, in his heart, welled up under the icy 





surface of reserve, disappointment, and anger. 
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“‘One thing I do still feel confident in. 
free from debts, Bertram ?”’ 

His son flushed crimson in a moment. The father 
repeated the question in a trembling voice. 

‘“You have spared me the disgrace and grief of 
thinking you dishonourable. You are free from 
debts, Bertram?” 

‘‘ Well, there are some little payments I have not 
made yet. I shall manage them all very well in time. 
You see” (getting dogged as he saw his father’s 
face), ‘‘there’s no use making it of such importance. 
One can’t live like a recluse at Oxford, one must do 
a little as others do.” 

The boy certainly was rather shocked by the look 
on his father’s face. It was not anger now, but 
something more difficult to witness. 

‘‘ Ah, Bertram, heartless and cruel boy! send me 
a list of your debts.” 

He said no more, but turned and left his son 
standing, absorbed and troubled, by the fire. In 
truth the look in his father’s face had called up some 
feeling of remorse and shame in Bertram’s heart. “ It 
certainly is too bad of me,” he muttered ; ‘‘ and to 
see them so careful at home; the governor hardly 
ever takes wine now, and to think of how it flows in 
my rooms!’”? And there was a moment when he 
made a step forward ; ‘‘I’ll go and tell him how sorry 
I am, and ask him to forgive me.” Alas, if he had 
but been of old encouraged thus to seek a kind, 
sympathetic heart,—if he had been taught from the 
first to feel assured of what was really the case, 
that the father was not only ready, but yearning 
to be thus sought, and to forgive with no re- 
proaches! But now a chill fell on his sudden 
ardour, and hoe thought, ‘It would never do; 
he looks at me as quite a black sheep now.” And 
then came in that other evil influence. ‘‘ Besides, 
what would Foster and the other fellows say at 
such a fuss being made about a few debts?” Then 
he thought again, ‘A few debts! Whew! what 
would he say if he knew all! ‘Those betting debts, 
for instance, and the tick at Venables and Simmons’s. 
And I’ve got to send in a list of them! Well, he 
didn’t say all of them” (ah, Bertram, the keen edge 
of honour thus blunted into dull deceit! and so 
soon! Oh, deadly influence of debt!) ‘“‘so I shall 
just send in a list of some safe ones, that he won’t 
mind so very much, and then I'll really be more 
careful—I really must. I’ve had a splendid time for 
reading down here, for I couldn’t do much at cricket 
and so on, with the governor looking as black as 
night, and with this unfortunate rustication business 
clouding the sky. Ill take to reading steadily, and 
that will be an excuse for getting out of my set. Once 
make sure of my double First—and everyone says I 
can easily do it—and I can get no end of pupils, and 
make all straight in no time; and perhaps when I’m 
away from home, and have set up for myself, the 
governor will relent a bit, and get fonder of me. 
It’s wretched going on like this A, dare say it does 
seem heartless of me, but still I’m sure he never 
shows me any affection, he hates to see me amuse 
myself at all, or have any companions; he was as 
surly as a bear to Foster when he came over—I don’t 
believe he has ever loved me one bit.” 

In truth, the dawn of a better feeling had risen 
in Bertram’s heart, and he did begin to turn over a 
new leaf on his return. The men pooh-poohed him 
in vain; he stuck to his reading and to his rooms; 
a two hours’ pull on the river for the sake of health 
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was his one daily recreation; the racket-court and 
the cricket-field rarely ever received him now; best 
of all, the billiard-room and the fascinations of van. 
john and “unlimited loo”? were found powerless to 
attracthim. His fast ‘‘ friends’ were puzzled, almost 
angry; but he declared his intention of sticking to 
his new way of life. He had not the courage, how- 
ever, to put the change on its right footing. He 
made the absolute necessity of his reading for his 
class the excuse for the attraction. 

‘“‘ You see, my father won’t, indeed can’t, help me 
in paying off these ticks. I simply must get my class, 
and I’ve lost only too much time already. This is, 
you know, my last chance of going in for honours.” 

So, instead of lounging in the window of some 
ground-floor room all the golden mornings, after a 

rolonged breakfast, with its cider cup and bitter 

eer, he had his quiet meal alone before chapel, and 
set to work in right earnest,,with sported oak, at 9 
o’clock. He went to chapel now, and Smythe was 
happy to find that not only card-parties but Sunday 
breakfasts were eschewed. Indeed, he said shyly to 
his friend, who looked in with the forlorn hope of en- 
ticing him to St. Mary’s on the first Sunday morning 
after his return, ‘‘I say, old fellow, I’m coming with 
you, if you don’t mind.” 

Smythe was too wise to say much about it, he took 
it as a matter of course. 

‘Come along, then; you know I’m ouly too glad 
to have you for a companion.” 

But Bertram had not fully learned the perfectness 
of his own weakness. He leaned on the reed of his 
own better feelings and resolutions, a support which 
fails in the hour of need. He had not learned yet 
the motive-power with which true Christian principle 
can stir the heart and sway the life. He was not 
leaning on the strong Arm that cannot fail; his heart, 
indeed, was not yet touched with the love of God, 
and with the realised sense of his covenanted Father- 
hood. He was ashamed of himself in a measure, 
that was the long and the short of it; and then his 
debts frightened him. He had sent a list, about 
£100, to his father of ‘‘selected’’ debts. These, at 
no small sacrifice, were paid, and his father said ne 
word besides that first—wrote no line. 

‘‘Tt’s kindof him to pay ’em; and yet I suppose 
it’s only honour, not love for me. Well, I can’t help 
it, but oh, 1F he knew all!” 

In truth, these debts were now a real burden to 
the youth. ‘Never mind,” he would murmuw, 
‘‘there’s a good time coming; I’m an easy First, old 
Wall says, if I only keep on at this steady pace.” 
So he would turn to read again with a will. 

His father knew nothing of these better workings 
in the boy’s mind; nothing of the brave efforts he 
had been making against the bondage of his self- 
forged fetters. A kindly word from home, a tender 
sympathy, a judicious and loving direction, and 
what might not have been done? But the letters 
were—when they came—cold and commonplace. 
The youth felt himself, as it were, in Coventry; 
and, while he felt the position not undeserved, he 
yet resented it. ‘‘I shan’t tell them at home any- 
thing about what I am doing; they don’t care. 
My father would never forget the past; besides, ! 
couldn’t go on the river for necessary exercise with- 
out offending him again. Thus, of course, he 


mustn’t know all. What would he say to the 
debts?” 
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bind about us. We then first learn our loss of free- 
dom, when we would begin to use it. We then first 
find that our feet are tied when we start up from our 
dreamy languor, and are fain to walk. So poor 
Bertram found it. Hekept, for long, pretty steadfast 
to his resolve; but, by degrees, he found himself 
attracted by some of his old companions, and Smythe 
was much troubled in his honest old heart as he 
hurried into the Quad from his accustomed walk, by 
seeing him lounging, as before, at full length in the 
window next to Foster’s rooms, pipes and bitter beer 
the order of the day. Raven came into Smythe’s 
room that evening. 

“Well, Smythe, so you were troubled at seeing 
me in Foster’s rooms this afternoon ?”’ 

“Well, Raven, I can’t but say that I was.” 

“Don’t be afraid, you good old fellow, I’m not 
oing back to that set. And now, if you'll let me, 
’m coming to read in your room this evening, and 
ou'll give me a cup of tea?” 

Still, although he kept his word, and did not go 
back to the former relations with the set, he no doubt 
was not unfrequently to be found in their rooms. 
Necessarily, therefore, they must visit his, and thus 
much valuable time was lost that could, indeed, ill 
be spared. Nevertheless Raven was spoken of, both 
by tutor and by men, not only as safe of his double 
First, but as certain to be the best man of the year. 
And, as the time drew near, he did work tremend- 
ously, and, as it were, felt the boat give to the oar. 
And now the day before the viva-voce examination 
of the class-men has come, Raven stands fagged 
and pale before the fire, with a Prayer-book in his 
hand. He has done his paper-work splendidly; 
one point on which he was weak, and on which 
he expects a stiff viva voce, is now thoroughly mas- 
tered, and is laid aside—it is afternoon. His oak 
is sported; but a well-known peculiar tap comes 
against it, and a voice: ‘‘I say, Raven, let us in; 
we must have one word with you. Let us in, 
there’s a good fellow !” 

At last, grumblingly, Raven unfastens the door. 
Enter Foster and Copefield. 

“Now, old boy, I'll tell you what; this won’t do. 
You look quite ghastly. You’ve left off your usual 
row, even, and have read for the last month ten or 
twelve hours a day. You'll break down in the 
Schools to-morrow, for a dead certainty. I knew a 
man, a certain First, who lost his class by this frantic 
work. He went nearly in hysterics to the Schools, 
and failed to do himself justice. We're not going to 
have our champion class-man brought to grief.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow, let me alone. It’s 
only one day more. I’m all ready, except that I’ve 
hardly looked at the Articles; and I mus¢ work hard 
atthem. My brain feels so tired and blunted that 
I really can hardly take them in; and I learn so 
quickly that I’ve left them dreadfully late now.” 

“Why, that’s just it; you can’t learn in your 
done-up state. Now, look here, old fellow; you’re 
coming with us—wait a bit—you’re coming with us 
for a bit of lunch in my room; nothing like pleasant 
society—ahem,—for brushing up a man’s brain. 
Afterwards we’ve arranged for a game of racquets— 
one moment, please—there’s a great swell here from 
Cambridge, and we’ve backed you to beat him, which 
you will do, but you have all your work cut out for 
you ; then you'll come back a different man. Believe 
mo, it’s the very best thing you can do. The Articles 
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and you'll do more in five minutes than you'll else 
do in an hour.” 
‘‘ Besides,” broke in the other, before Raven could 
answer, ‘‘I’ll put you up in a couple of hours to all 
you need learn; there’s a regular routine, and 
there’s some they never ask. Come along!” 
Ah, evil weakness, and foolish youth, who profited 
not now by the bitter experience of the last exami- 
nation! After a long fight, he allows himself to be 
ersuaded. No doubt it wasn’t much use trying to 
earn them while he felt so done; he would make 
haste home, and have a bit of dinner in his rooms, 
and so get a long evening. The time passed, chatting 
in the rooms; they started late to the racquet court ; 
once there, all his ardour in the game was revived 
by the splendid play of his opponent; game after 
game was played with varying success; the time 
slipped by; the time for hall dinner was over. 
‘And so you really must come and dine with me at 
the Mitre. There’s no choice, my dear Raven; it 
won’t take you longer to eat your dinner there than 
anywhere else; and aman must dine. Come along, 
you shall leave whenever you like.” And his admiring 
and defeated opponent joined in the entreaty, and 
once more he ‘came along,” and the dinner was 
good, and the corks popped, and the jest went round, 
and it was late in the evening before Bertram ran up 
the stairs to his rooms, and sat down to his task. 
But the of late unaccustomed exercise, and the 
talking, and the wine, all combined to tire hin—only 
that now his fatigue took the more wholesome form 
of intense sleepiness. He drank two cups of strong 
green tea; he stood up to study, but literally nearly 
fell forward from drowsiness. ‘Then ho sat down to 
the table, and laid his book upon it, still fighting 
with his enemy. His head was supported on his 
hand; and in another moment he was in a profound 
sleep, and he slept for several hours like a log. 
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BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 
VIII. — ‘HANDEL’S CHURCH.” 


N article under this title appeared two or three 
years since in ‘‘ The Church and State Gazette,” 
which has only helped to perpetuate an idea univer- 
sally believed, that the parish church of Little Stan- 
more, or Whitchurch, near Edgware, is the remains 
of the ducal mansion of Canons, and consequently, 
‘“‘ Handel’s Church,” a fallacy which it is the object 
of this paper to disprove. 

The subject is so interesting, enshrined as it is in 
the memory of the “ great master,” that too much 
pains cannot be given to its elucidation. 

The writer begins by observing that, as a rule, the 
habitations of distinguished men in or near London 
‘‘are the least interesting of all memorials,” that 
there is nothing characteristic about them; that they 
suggest no thought beyond the trite sentiment that a 
century or two ago such people lived in a different 
part of the town from any they would be likely to 
inhabit now; that in some cases (such, for instance, 
as Handel’s,) they do not even inspire that reflection. 
Handel’s house in Brook Street, Hanover Square, in 
which he lived for many years, and in which he died, 





will slip like greased lightning into your brain-pan, 








according to the writer, ‘‘ retained after his death no 
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trace of the occupation, or of the tastes of its olim 
magnus incola, and its fame has only survived in the 
minutie of a biography, or in the details of a hand- 
book.”? We cannot agree with these sontiments ; 
for surely this remarkable house is full of interest 
and suggestion. Who can look upon it unmoved? 
It has been but little altered in modern times, and 
the devotees to its shrine certainly do not consider 
it ‘“‘the least interesting of all the memorials of 
England’s greatest musical genius.” 

‘‘Tt so happens,” continues the writer, ‘‘ that at 
no great distance from this residence, scarcely nine 
miles from the Marble Arch, a building still remains 
which recalls in a most vivid manner the memory and 

he position in carly life of this greatest of musicians. 

It is all the more appropriate for its being a church, 
and the interest is enhanced by its connection with the 
names of several other characters of that day... . 
This was the very chapel, the silver bell of which 
summoned me to ‘all the pride of prayer,’ and where 
a certain ‘soft dean,’ whose name has not survived, 
made himself a by-word for his unwillingness to 
shock ‘ears polite.’”’ After describing the interior 
of the building, we are told that ‘‘ Handel composed 
his oratorio of ‘ Esther’ for the consecration of this 
church. In fact, it was perhaps literally within 
these walls that Handel’s career was decided.” 

All this has been said oftentimes before, and would 
(perhaps) be correct, if the domestic chapel of the 
Duke of Chandos was substituted for that of the 
church of Little Stanmore. But most writers speak 
of them as identical. Even Mr. Scheelcher, in his 
elaborate ‘‘ Life of Handel,” describing the splendid 
mansion of the duke, adds, ‘‘ Nothing is now left 
but the chapel, which was constructed apart from the 
mansion. This has now become the parish church of 
the village of Edgware, and is at present in a very 
bad condition.” The writer here makes the mistake 
of confounding the church of Edgware with that of 
Little Stanmore. They are different buildings, about 
half a mile from each other; and the chapel of the 
duke was not constructed ‘apart from the mansion,” 
as we shall see anon. As to “‘ Handel’s Church,” as 
it is called, we can speak (from a recent visit) as to 
its good condition. It is a little gem of its kind, 
and the paintings on tho walls are as fresh as the 
day they were finished.* 

The mistake of confounding the parish church 
with the domestic chapel originated with Lysons, 
who, in his ‘‘ Environs of London” (iii. 408), has the 
following passage: ‘‘'The parish church is dedicated 
to St. Lawrence. It was rebuilt (the tower excepted) 
at the expense of the Duke of Chandos, about the 
year 1715, but the internal decorations were not 
finished till 1720. It was opened on the 29th of 
August that year.” 

This is circumstantial and reads like truth, espe- 
cially as the writer refers to ‘“‘Reed’s Weekly 
Journal” as his authority. But what says the paper 
itself? Under the date September 3rd, 1720, we 


* Since writing the present paper we have found our views confirmed 
in a pleasant little volume by the Rev. J. H. Sperling, M.A., entitled, 
** Church Walks in Middlesex.” The author says, ‘‘ A false, though com- 
mon, report has got abroad concerning this church [Whitchurch], viz., 
that it was used as the private chapel of Canons, and that the organ was 
built by Schmidt. The real facts are as follows: the flourishing choral 
service for which Canons was celebrated during the early part of the last 
century was performed inthe private chapel of Canons, and not in the 
parish church of Whitchurch. The organ of this chapel was built by 
Byfield, and is nowin the church of St. Thomas, Southover, Lewes, 
Sussex. [This is an error, which we shall presently show.) The present 


organ in Whitchurch Church was built by Jordan in 1719, just fourteen 
years after Schmidt's death,” 
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read: ‘‘ His Grace the Duke of Chandos’s domestis 
chapel at his seat at Canons, Edgware, curiously 
adorned with paintings on the windows and ceilings, 
had divine worship performed in it, with an anthem, 
on Monday last, the first time of its being opened.” 

This contemporary paragraph clears up the mys- 
tery by expressly telling us that it was the duke’s 
‘domestic chapel” that was opened in August, 1720, 
and not the ‘parish church.” As Pope’s satire was 
not written till 1731, this was clearly the chapel 
with the ‘‘silver bell’? and the ‘soft dean,’ thus 
depriving the existing edifice of one portion, at 
least, of its boasted glory. 

The body of Little Stanmore Church was re-built 
by the Duke of Chandos, who would have erected a 
new tower also, but the parishioners having sold their 
bells in the expectation that this magnificent noble- 
man would provide a new peal, his grace took 
offence and proceeded no further in his design, 
The re-building of the church took place at the 
same time as the workmen were busy with the 
mansion, and the same Italian artists were employed 
in painting and decorating both buildings. In fact, 
the similarity of the internal arrangements and 
decorations of both places of worship has led to 
much confusion. 

Fortunately, we have a very curious and circum- 
stantial account of the mansion at Canons which 
has never been quoted since its first publication. It 
is contained in ‘“‘A Journey through England in 
Familiar Letters from a Gentleman Here to his 
Friend Abroad.” We quote it from the second 
edition (vol. ii. p. 5), printed in 1724, and believe it 
will be read with interest. 

Speaking of the two fine palaces, ‘‘ the one build- 
ing by the Duke of Chandois, ten miles off called 
Cannons; the other by Lord Castlemain at Wan- 
stead,” the author proceeds: ‘‘The disposition of 
the avenues, gardens, statues, paintings, and the 
house of Cannons, suits the genius and grandeur of 
its great master. The chapel, which is already 
finished, hath a choir of vocal and instrumental 
musick as the royal chapel; and when his graco 
goes to church, he is attended by his Swiss guards, 
ranged as the yeomen of the guard; his musick also 
plays when he is at table; heis served by gentlemen, 
in the best order; and I must say that few German 
sovereign princes live with that magnificence, gran- 
deur, and good order. . . . You ascend tho 
great avenue to Cannons from the town of Edger, 
by a fine iron gate, with the duke’s arms and sup- 
porters on the stone pillars of the gate, with balus- 
trades of iron on each side, and two neat lodges in 
the inside; this avenue is near a mile long, and 
three coaches may go abreast. In the middle or 
half way of this avenue is a large round bason of 
water, not unlike that on the great road through 
Bushey Park to Hampton Court. This avenue fronts 
an angle of the house, showing you two fronts at 
once, and makes the house seen at a distance the 
larger. 

‘* You turn therefore a little to the left to come to tho 
great court, which leads to the salon and great stair- 
case; and a little further to the left to another court. 
which leads to the back stairs, now made use of till 
the great apartments are finished. The house con 
sists of four fronts, all of free stone, of about 4 
hundred feet wide cach. The front from the great 
stairs is to the east, and hath an avenue directly 
from it down to the parish church, at about half- 
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a-mile’s distance. The north front is towards the 
arterre and great canal; the west towards the 
rdens; and the south looks through a great area, 
where the offices and stables are, down another large 
avenue which ends in a mountain. 

“The north front is finely adorned with pilasters 
and columns of stone; and above every window in 
each front is an antique head, neatly engraved, and 
a-top of all the fronts are statues as big as the life. 

“The salon, when finished, is to be supported by 
marble pillars, and painted by Belluci, as is the 
great staircase, which is all of marble; most of the 
steps are already laid, and of great length, and all 
of one piece of marble. The staircase leads you into 
the apartments fronting the parterre and grand 
canal, and consists of a suite of six noble rooms well 
proportioned, finely plastered and gilt by Paragotti, 
and the ceilings painted by Belluci. From these 
apartments you go into my lord’s dressing-room and 
library, fronting the gardens, and from thence you 
descend by another fine pair of stairs (which I cannot 
call back-stairs), all painted by Legarr, and balus- 
traded to the top of the house with iron, into a court 
which opens into the great area to the east, in which 
is the chapel on your right, the kitchen on your left, 
and lower on each side the stables, the bottom of 
the area enclosed with balustrades of iron. 

“The library is a spacious, fine room, curiously 
adorned with books and statues in wood of the 
stoning of St. Stephen, said to be the finest of that 
kind of engraving in the world. 

“The chapel is incomparably neat, and finely 
plastered and gilt by Paragotti, and the ceilings and 
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ete.,’’ and the other of ‘‘ The Materials of the Dwel- 


linghouse, etc.”” The auctioneer was the well-known 
Mr. Cock, of the Piazza, Covent Garden. The fur- 
niture, according to the catalogue, comprised rich 
gold and silver tissue; brocade; velvet and damask 
hangings ; a magnificent set of Gobelins tapestry ; a 
carving by Grialing Gibbons, of the story of the 
Stoning of St. Stephen; a fine set of cartoons by 
Raphael; academy figures by Michael Angelo; fino 
battle pieces by Wyck; two marble figures, larger 
than lite, of Queen Anne and the Duke of Marl- 
borough; a fine-toned organ by Jordan; inlaid 
cabinets; tables of oriental jasper; gold, needle- 
work, and Persian carpets; and many costly articles 
exhibiting the taste of this exquisite nobleman. 

The painted windows of the chapel were purchased 
for the parish of Great Malvern, in Worcestershire ; 
the great iron gates are now before Hampstead 
Church ; the magnificent marble staircase is still pre- 
served at Chesterfield House, May Fair; the marble 
columns form the portico of Wanstead House; the 
equestrian statue of George 1 lately stood in tho 
centre of Leicester Square; and the organ is now in 
Trinity Church, Gosport. 

The manor of Canons was purchased by William 
Hallet, a well-known cabinet-maker, who built the 
small mansion still standing out of the old materials. 
From him it passed to Dennis O’Kelly, and then to 
Patrick O’ Kelly, his nephew. In July, 1811, it was 
purchased by Sir Thomas Plumer, Vice-Chancellor 
of England ; and is now, we believe, in the possession 
of the Mutter family. 

The interesting fact remains to be solved as to 








niches painted by Belluci. There isa handsome altar- 
piece, and in an alcove above the altar, a neat organ. 
Fronting the altar, above the gate, is a fine gallery 
for the duke and duchess, with a door that comes 
from the apartments above, and a staircase that also 
descends into the body of the chapel, in case of 
taking the sacrament, or other occasion. In the 
windows of this chapel are also finely painted some 
parts of the history of the New Testament. 

“In that court which opens into the area, is the 
dining-room, very spacious, and a nobler sideboard 
of plate than most sovereign princes have; and at 
the end of it a room for his musick, which performs, 
both vocal and instrumental, during the time he is 
“s table; and he spares no expense to have the 

est.” 

Thus we have a most interesting and minute 
account of the once famous mansion at Canons, 
clearly pointing out the precise situation of the 
chapel with respect to the internal economy of the 
building, and expressly noticing the parish church 
“at above half a mile’s distance.” 

The fate of this grand edifice is melancholy. 
The duke died August 9, 1744, and his heir, finding 
the hereditary fortune of his family inadequate to the 
expense of keeping up such an estate, made several 
attempts to dispose of it; but failing in this, the 
furniture and decorations were sold, and the building 
razed to the ground, verifying Pope’s prediction :— 


‘* Another age shall see the golden ear 
Unbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvest busy all his pride has plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres reassume the land.” 


We have before us two rare catalogues of the sale 
at Canons, the one of ‘‘The Household Furniture, 


Handel’s connection with the church of Little Stan- 
more. We are aware that a brass tablet let in over 
the organ records that ‘‘ Handel was organist of 
this church from the year 1718 to 1721, and com- 
posed the Oratorio of Esther on this organ;’’ but 
there is not the vestage of an authority for any part 
of this statement. Mr. Scholcher says, ‘“ For this 
memorial we are indebted to Julius Plumer, an in- 
habitant of the Edgware Road, who caused it to be 
placed there in 1750.” There is some excuse for this 
blundering, because the writer is a Frenchman. The 
Plumer family had no connection with Canons before 
1811, and Julius Plumer, the son of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, was not born till full fifty years after the date 
assigned to his placing the tablet on the organ! The 
words, ‘‘ Handel composed his Oratorio of Esther on 
this organ,”’ show a curious appreciation of the great 
composer’s modus operand?. Anything more amateurish 
it would be difficult to conceive. 

The dates given on the tablet are evidently derived 
from those usually assigned to the Chandos Anthems 
and Te Deums. No authority exists in the church 
books for their adoption in the present instance. 
That they are founded in error is evident from the 
fact that there was no Duke of Chandos in 1718. 
James Brydges was created Karl of Carnarvon in 
1714, but not Duke of Chandos till April 29th, 1719. 
This want of knowledge has led every writer upon 
the life of Handel astray. 

Burney, in the ‘‘ Life of Handel” prefixed to his 
** Account of the Commemoration,” etc., 1785, says: 
—‘ From the year 1715 to 1720 I find, in the records 
of the musical drama, no new opera that was set by 
Handel. The first three years of this period were 
chiefly spent at the Earl of Burlington’s, a nobleman 
whose taste and judgment in the fine arts were as 
exquisite as his patronage to their votaries was 
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liberal; and during the other two years, Handel 
seems to have been employed at Cannons, as maestro 
di capella to the Duke of Chandos, who, among other 
splendid and princely kinds of magnificence, esta- 
blished a chapel, in which the cathedral service was 
daily performed by a choir of voices and instruments 
superior, at that time, perhaps, in number and ex- 
cellence, to that of any sovereign prince in Europe.” 

It will be remarked that Buryey is very cautious 
in his statements. His words are, ‘‘ Handel seems to 
have been employed at Cannons.” He evidently 
had his doubts as to the fact. Handel’s long resi- 
dence at a place so remote from London, and (at that 
time) so inaccessible, seoms at variance with his well- 
known habits of activity. The Earl of Carnarvon 
lived in Cavendish Square, and two or three doors 
from him resided the Princess Amelia, Handel’s 
pupil, to whom he was giving lessons at the time. 
it was here probably that Handel resided, making 
occasional visits to Canons as the building advanced 
towards completion. 

‘(One fact,” says Professor Macfarren, in his 
‘Sketch of Handel’s Life,’ Glasgow, 1859, ‘‘ which 
concurs with his active concern in the arrangements 
of the Royal Academy of Music, seems to throw a 
doubt upon Handel’s having held a regular engage- 
ment at Canons, is, that at this time he was giving 

eriodical lessons to the daughters of the Prince of 

Vales. There was then none of the modern accom- 
modation for transit; conveyances were bad, roads 
were worse; and these infested by highwaymen. 
Thus it is perfectly incompatible with the state of the 
times that Handel can have dwelt at Whitchurch, 
and come frequently up to town for his avocations. 
It is likelier that this is the period, of which the 
date is uncertain, when he lived at Acton, in order 
to be near the residence of his pupils, the princesses, 
in Gunnersbury Lane, and that he went occasionally 
to Canons, when his presence was specially required, 
and when he could have a safe escort.” 

What we want to clear up the question as to 
Handel’s exact position in the household of the 
Duke of Chandos is the book of expenses, similar to 
that appertaining to the Duke of Northumberland’s 
household, and printed by Dr. Percy. From such a 
* book we should get an exact account of the duke’s 
musical establishment—the names of each member 
and their respective salaries, with other valuable in- 
formation. Let us hope that the general attention 
lately called to the subject of the existing Mss. in our 
private libraries may some day bring such a docu- 
ment to light. 

We remember having seen (some forty years back), 
in the possession of the old music firm of Preston and 
Co., the Chandos Anthems and Te Deums, in separate 
vocal parts. They were finely copied, and magnifi- 
cently bound in crimson morocco, with the Chandos 
arms, stamped in gold, on the sides of each volume. 
The date of 1720, also in gold, was under the arms. 
These volumes were evidently used in the chapel. 

As a relic of ‘‘ Handel’s Church,” the organ upon 
which he must have often played is, perhaps, the 
most interesting instrument of its class in existence. 
As we have said, itis now in Trinity Church, Gosport.* 
It presents much the same appearance now that it 





* As we write, a letter (Aug. 11) from Mr. Howlett, the intelligent 
organist, informs us that the Canons organ is now undergoing a thorough 
repair, with the needful additions, at a cost of £200, a sum to be raised 
by subscription.” Here then is an opportunity for the devotees of Handel 
to show the extent of their veneration by donations, 
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did in the great master’s time. 


The case is the 
original, with the Chandos arms on the top. The 
interior has been altered by the addition of a swell- 


organ and pedal pipes. It was purchased by sub. 
scription for the church in which it now stands, at 
the dispersion of the Chandos property. A curious 
document, printed in 1748—a sort of debtor and 
creditor account, connected with the purchase—is 
still preserved, and, by the kindness of the present 
— I have been enabled to extract from it the 
following items :— 


£ 8. a, 
“To cash, paid Mr. Ch. Cock (the auc- 
tioneer) for the organ as it stood at 
Ts: « « «+ + « es ¢ SOR 6 
‘To do., paid Mr. Jordan for taking it 
down and carriage to London . 16 0 0 
“‘To do. ditto for repairs - 105 0 0 
“To do. ditto for a new swell . 30 0 0 


“To do. ditto for repairs and carriage 
ee ae: oe 


Several other items make the total outlay amount 
to £344 15s. 6d. One is— 


“To cash, paid Mr. Richard Mullings for painting 
the organ (a coat of white paint over the old 
oak)! as per bill . are ae 114 0” 


We have thus shown our readers that the church 
of Little Stanmore, or Whitchurch, is not the same 
with the ducal chapel of Canons, and thus has small 
claim to be considered ‘‘ Handel’s Church.” 





On the Mountain. 


I STOOD upon the mountain long ago, 
When life was fair and young ; 
Swiftly the glancing thoughts went to and fro, 
Blithe was the song I sung. 


Below me lay the sunlit plains—the flocks 
Browsed on the fragrant sod ; 
Alone upon the everlasting rocks 
My hymn went up to God. 


I saw the stainless world of summer dawn, 
Solemn, and still, and blest ; 

I watched the crimson lines of sunset drawn 
Across the golden west. 


1 marked the lights that flashed from hill and dale, 
After the fall of showers ; 

And heard through twilight’s grey transparent veil 
The chimes from far-off towers. 


Now on another mountain-top I stand, 
My working-days are done ; 

Mine eyes are dim,—but they can sec the land 
That needs not star nor sun, 


Mine ears are dull,—but they can faintly hear 
The angels’ endless strain ; 
My voice is weak,—but ah! the time draws near 
When I shall sing again. 
SARAH DouDNEX 
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